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Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 
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Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 

cation, 32 pp. ee 
Humane Education—for Parents and 

Teachers, 20 pp. ... 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 
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each, 10 cts, 


Picture Lesson Cards, each 10 cts., set 

“Be Kind to Animals” ‘pennants ees each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards ....... each, 3 cts. 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

cloth, 35 cts. ; paper, 15 cts. 
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school use), Sarah J. Eddy .......... cloth, 96 cts. 
Animals as Seen by bc iis. Guy 
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Humane Day in ‘Schools, with class-room 

Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; .75 “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 


A Talk with the Tencher .............. 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 

dress .. ..2 cts. each; 1.00 “ 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley Free 
American College Presidents and the 

American Humane Education Society . . Free 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals’? Buttons, three 

styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 

Buttons—-white star on hlue ground with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 
Badges, gold finish, large, | ree small, 5 cts. 


“Band of Mercy” Pennant ........... 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, Ss. , 
Songs of. Happy Life (56 pages, words 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... ee A 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


AND MERCY TO- 
Every Living 
CREATURE. 
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The months of strenuous work, the money 
spent to win our Humane Trapping Law 
through a remarkable campaign here in 
Massachusetts—all will have been in vain, 
except the publicity given the cruelty of 
the steel trap, unless we win a NO vote 
on the ballot, November 6. 


As stated on this same page there is to 
be a Referendum on the state ballot on 
election day, November 6. It will be recog- 
nized as Question No. 1. If you would save 
many a wild dweller in field and forest 
from torture and death we beg you to take 
the trouble to go to the polls and vote NO 
on this question. Persuade your friends to 
do the same. 


If our Anti-Steel Trap Law is restored 
to power by popular vote, November 6 
(please read what is said about this on this 
same page) will the State be overrun with 
fur-bearing animals? What did the Chief 
of the Biological Survey say last year? 
“The constant decline in the number of 
these animals is directly attributed to over- 
trapping.” How, then, can we need more 
freedom in using the steel trap? He also 
said that another cause of this decline was 
“the staging of so-called ‘vermin’ cam- 
paigns for the purpose of destroying fur- 
bearing animals that obtain part of their 
sustenance from birds classed as game.” 
Who “stage” these “vermin campaigns,” 
demanding the steel trap for “so-called ver- 
min?” The trappers and the hunters. 


We heartily commend to all interested in 
the wild life of our land the work of the 
Emergency Conservation Committee, 734 
Lexington Avenue, New York. Write for 
information concerning its fine work. 


Among the vital questions before the 
American public today is “How to Save 
from Extermination the Wild Life of Our 
Country.” ‘The criminal slaughter of our 
wild fowl, the wide-spread destruction by 
trapping of our fur-bearing animals, the 
shooting of our game and insectivorous 
birds by the hunters who are out to kill 
whatever they see, call for a much more 
vigorous Federal and State control. 


To the Voters of Massachusetts 
Vote 


On Election Day, November 6, on the Referendum on the Ballot to 
Kill the So-called”? Local Option Trapping Law 


N Tuesday, November 6, the voters of 

Massachusetts will have an oppor- 
tunity to say whether the cruel steel trap 
outlawed, except under certain circum- 
stances, in the Commonwealth by our 
Humane Trapping Law, won four years 
ago, shall remain under a state-wide ban, 
or be restored to the legal use of those 
communities that see fit to authorize it. 
A so-called “local option trapping law’ was 
enacted by the late Legislature in defiance 
of the overwhelming popular vote of four 
years ago by which our Humane Trapping 
Act became a law. 

The humane forces of the state have 
now attached a referendum to this “local 
option trapping law” for the purpose of 
defeating it. This referendum, in the form 
of a question, will read on the ballot 
as Question No. 1: 


Law Submitted Upon Referendum After 
Passage 

“Shall a law described as follows:— 
This law amends General Laws, chapter 
131, as previously amended, by repealing 
section 105A thereof and adding thereto 
sections 105B, 105C and 114A.” (Here 
follows a lengthy legal description of the 
law) “be approved?” 

From the viewpoint of voters whose 
hearts are attuned to the sufferings of 
God’s lesser creatures through man’s 
cruelty, the answer to that question must 
be NO, and all such are urged to make 
their eross in the space on the ballot, thus 
designated: 


Yes | 


No | 


Put a cross in the NO square. 

You cannot mistake the question. It is 
question No. 1 on the ballot this year. 
Now as to what it is all about— 

In the state election of 1930, the animal 
welfare organizations united in an initia- 
tive proceeding to secure the adoption of 
a law designed to stop cruelty in trapping. 
This law was approved by 606,000 voters, 
with a majority of 327,000, the largest 
ever accorded a public question up to 
that time. 

Immediately, the gunners and trappers 
organized to repeal the Humane Trapping 
Law and, pushing a small group of farmers 
to the front as stalking horses, have the 
past three years incessantly fought to over- 
throw this law. 

The argument of the hunters and trap- 
pers is that the cities, which gave the Hu- 
mane Trapping Law a big majority four 
years ago, have no right to dictate to the 
country towns what type of trap they shall 
use. The truth is that the Humane Trap- 
ping Law was adopted as a moral issue by 
a majority of all the voters of the state 
and that no community or group of com- 
munities should be permitted to nullify the 
will of the majority on this or any other 
moral question. 

Certain facts stand out clearly in con- 
nection with the bitter controversy that 
has developed over the adoption of the 
Humane Trapping Law. First, it is the 
bird hunters who constitute nine-tenths of 
the opposition to the Law. The trappers 
and farmers are a negligible factor. What 


the gunners chiefly fear is that the Hu- 
mane Trapping Law is an entering wedge 
in a scheme to abolish, or at least curtail, 
the killing privileges they now enjoy. The 
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gunners are highly organized. 

As an offset to the official opposition of 
a certain organization supposed to repre- 
sent farm sentiment throughout the coun- 
try, it can be stated that many Massachu- 
setts farmers warmly endorse the Humane 
Trapping Law. These include some of the 
leading poultry raisers and orchardists. 

For the bulk of the fur catch taken here, 
there are humane traps even more efficient 
than the steel-jawed trap which the Hu- 
mane Trapping Law placed under the ban. 

Friends and supporters of the humane 
cause should bear in mind, when they go 
to the polls on November 6, that they are 
not voting directly to sustain the original 
law, but to reject the new law — the so- 
called “local option trapping law” — and 
that to carry out their purpose they should 
vote NO. If the NO vote prevails, the 
Humane Trapping Law remains in full 
force and effect. 


Zoo Bison 
LEON J.GAYLOR 


How servilely you bow your regal head, 

Like some dejected, abdicated king. 

You stand within your  steel-restricted 
ring— 

Lone representative of hosts now dead. 
Great withers humped and mighty legs 
widespread ; 
Within that massive head do memories cling 
Of herds returning northward with the 

spring, 
Of wallows by some primal river’s bed? 


Do you remember how the red man’s throng 

Charged down upon your herds in whooping 
chase? 

Do you remember how the sun could drench 

The plains with light, recall the free wind’s 


song? 

Would you have rather died with your dead 
race 

Than live within this hateful prison’s 


stench? 


A Useful Bird of Mystery 


WILLIS MEHANNA 


Walking along down in a dark, woody 
hollow on my place, grown up with weeds, 
briers and bushes, I saw a grayish, long- 
winged bird fly up from a small, open space 
and sail away in a sort of “lighter than 
air” fashion. On the bare ground in the open 
space were two eggs, with light brown 
spots and about the size of turtle-dove eggs. 

This whippoorwill flies swiftly with but 
little effort. He is useful for he catches 
insects, large and small, and he gets them 
on the wing. He has only two notes. From 
one he gets his name and the other is a sort 
of defiant croak that you will hear when 
he is doing high flying. 

Usually he is not sociable to man, but of 
quiet summer evenings he will sometimes 
come up in the yard, light on a tree and sing 
his whippoorwill song as a serenade. He is 
not responsive to man’s advances and is a 
wild bird that will stay wild. He goes south 
in winter, returning rather late in spring. 


Join the Jack London Club and help stop 
the cruelty of trained animal acts. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Menace of Pole-traps 
SHELBY E. SOUTHARD 


SAW a pole-trap for the first time in 

New Mexico as I drove along a wind- 
ing road between girain fields. Ground 
squirrels and rabbits scampered in front 
of the car. Then I saw the trap. In it 
a sparrow-hawk was hanging head down- 
ward, one leg crushed by the steel jaws of 
the trap. He had been there for many 


2 


4 


SPARROW-HAWK STILL ALIVE 


hours, helpless, slowly dying. I released 
him and then I amputated his leg and 
bandaged it. While he sat on a near-by 
pole and plucked feebly at the bandage, 
I explored further along the fence. 

Almost at once I came on the feathered 
bodies of two eagles and several Swainson’s 
hawks. The owner of the traps had left 


them to hang on the fence for passers-by 
to see his success. 


The last victim, and 


THIS OWL DIED FROM TORTURE 


in many ways, the most pitiable, was a 
long-eared owl. Had I found him sooner 
I could have saved him, but he was too far 
gone. After releasing him his eyes flick- 
ered a few times and closed forever. 

The farmers trap these birds under the 
impression that they are warring on an 
enemy. I examined the stomachs of the 
birds I found in these traps. They con- 
tained the vestiges of prairie dogs, a rab- 
bit, a small snake, ground squirrels, and 
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many, many kangaroo rats. All these ro- 
dents are real economic enemies of the 
farmer. The birds he kills on his fence. 
posts in barbarous traps where they die 
after tortured days of fluttering helplessly 
are his friends. The whole West complains 
of the depredations of the little rodents 
these birds help to keep in check. The 
charges against the birds are ungrounded, 
nebulous, and contrary to the evidence of 
every survey ever made. These pole-traps 
are forthright tokens of man’s callous stu- 
pidity, yet no law hinders him. 


Gun vs. Pet 
L. E. EUBANKS 


ARL and Jack, the same age, were 

cousins. For the first five years of 
their lives they lived in the same household, 
and seemed to be much alike. Then Carl’s 
parents moved, and the boy became the 
“little pal” of an uncle whose hobby was 
guns, marksmanship and hunting. 

At a very early age Carl received from 
this uncle a .22 rifle—a toy, the man called 
it. Carl mastered the weapon in a very 
short time, often went hunting, and rapidly 
acquired the characteristics of most per- 
sons who hunt and kill. He took up bigger 
arms—and with great “success.” 

At the age of fifteen the cousins met 
again, and the contrast, according to the 
story of Jack’s father, was remarkable in- 
deed. Jack’s original love for pets had not 
abated, and when Carl saw him playing 
with a neighbor’s cat he waxed sarcastic: 
“Still playing with cats! Going to be a 
baby all your life?” 

“T am if kindness to animals makes one a 
baby,” answered Jack. 

That was four years ago, and the differ- 
ence in character, shown by that verbal ex- 
change, has increased. Jack is a young man 
of sterling qualities, dependability and high 
citizenship. He is attending university. 
Carl passed up his chance at education, 
spending a large part of his time trapping 
in Alaska with his uncle. He has been in 
“gun play” trouble twice, is known as a 
cruel and dangerous fellow, and is now 
working on a ranch in Idaho. Which is 
better for a maturing boy, to pet animals 
or to hunt them with a gun? 

I’ve always been interested in the rela- 
tionship of crime to the childhood of the 
criminals. A survey of one of the country’s 
largest prisons revealed the fact that less 
than one per cent of the inmates had a dog 
or any other pet to play with as a child. 
It seems well established that pets are to 
children what children are to parents— 
objects of that care and kindness so essen- 
tial to the development of man at his best. 
Begun early, companionship with a pet ani- 
mal will go a long way toward eradicating 
traits of selfishness and cruelty which some 
youngsters seem to possess naturally. 

One man said to me, “Pets do my child 
no good, he abuses them.” My answer is 
that pets have served a fine purpose in dis- 
closing to this parent just what a problem 
he has in that child. I’d take the pet away 
from such a youngster temporarily, while 
I taught him certain important truths; but 
later I’d bring back the animal, and perse- 
vere until the child got the idea. Any par- 
ent whose child cannot be taught kindness 
to a pet had better prepare for trouble in 
coming years. 
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Drought 


JUDY VAN DERVEER 


Always the staring sun, 
And never any rain; 
Leaves drop in the valley, 

Grass dries on the plain. 


No clouds but clouds of dust, 
The river bed is dry; 
Tortured wild with thirst 
The killdeer cry. 


Up and down the roads 
Rumble the cattle cars, 
With calves’ frightened faces 
Pressed against the bars. 


And by the water holes, 
Sand-caked and dry, 
The weary horses gather, 

Waiting to die. 


Fish in the Bible 


JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


HILE animals and birds, insects and 

reptiles are freely mentioned in the 
Bible, it may seem strange that no species 
of fish, save only the whale, is mentioned 
by name in either the Old or New Testa- 
ment. Perhaps that is easily explainable 
by the fact that the Holy Land is an in- 
land area of mountains, plains and valleys. 
With the exception of Joppa, the Israelites 
held no possessions along the coast, part of 
which belonged to the Phoenicians and the 
rest to the Philistines. 

The one river in the Holy Land is the 
Jordan, and that is too rapid, too muddy 
and too deep in its rocky bed to make fish- 
ing either profitable or enjoyable. The 
smaller streams were either dry or rushing 
torrents. Of its three lakes, the Dead Sea 
was probably entirely devoid of all life, an- 
imal and vegetable, so that the only fishing 
preserves were the Lake of Gennesaret and 
the pools of Heshbon. 

Beyond mention of the actual creation of 
fish, their incidental mention in our Lord’s 
history as an article of food, and the occu- 
pation of fishing by coastal tribes, the word 
“fish” is only infrequently used in biblical 
phraseology. Not a single species is named 
if we except the whale, and even the whale 
probably refers to man-eating sharks— 
“sea monsters” as they were called in the 
ancient Greek Hebrew tongues. 

Mention is made of Tobit’s fish, but as 
this denizen of the water leaped out of the 
Tigris to attack a man, contrary to the 
habits of any known fish, we may safely as- 
sume it to have been a crocodile. Further 
mention is made of the “purple fish,” but 
biblical students have affirmed that this 
reference applies to a variety of shell-fish. 
A valuable dye was said to have been ex- 
tracted from the throat of a shell-fish in 
those far-off days. The art of procuring 
this dye was known only to the Phoeni- 
cians, and has long since perished together 
with the records of this race. It was so 
costly as to be one of the peculiar insignia 
of royalty or official distinction. Beyond 
these fragmentary records, there is not a 
single mention in the Bible of the hundreds 
of varieties of fish known today. 
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Mountain Friends 
BRUCE JENNINGS 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


LAST WINTER WAS A BAD ONE FOR THE DEER 
WHO WILL FEED THEM NEXT WINTER? 


HEN November storms rage among 

the higher peaks of the Rockies the 

deer are driven down into the foot- 
hills. With the first severe storm they leave 
the shelter of the pines and the fir trees, 
which will be half buried in snow before 
the winter is over, and seek that lower 
ground where the snow lies less deep and 
where they can find ample nourishment in 
the foliage of cedar and scrub oak and sage 
brush. 

If there have been many rains during the 
summer, then the deer will be well prepared 
for winter, with many layers of fat upon 
their smooth bodies. But if it has been a 
dry summer, and there has been little 
grass, and that lacking in nourishment, 
then the deer will be thin and scrawny and 
ill prepared for the rigors of winter. 

A dry, hot summer and a hard winter 
are a deadly combination for the deer and 
many of them perish in the snow before 
spring opens up again. When we are driv- 
ing our range cattle into the Utah moun- 
tains in late spring, we sometimes come upon 
their bodies, and we wonder that Nature 
can be so cruel in her dealings with these 
beautiful creatures. 

Last winter was a bad one for the deer 
and many died for want of food. I know of 
two, however, that survived the ordeal 
with little trouble, but they were unusually 


fortunate. 

The fortunate two were a doe and her 
young fawn. I made their acquaintance one 
morning last January when I had ridden 
to the foot-hills to feed our range cattle. 
Our feed yard is located against the hills 
as a protection from the wind. There we 
usually have several great stacks of alfalfa 
hay and winter our cattle under long, low 
sheds. 

This morning a doe and her fawn were 
standing outside the corral fence. The fawn 
was in good condition, as it had been living 
on its mother’s milk, but the doe was so 
thin that I could almost count her ribs 
under the coat of brown. As I approached 
they bounded away in the snow, but the 
doe was so weak that she stumbled and 
fell. She regained her feet in an instant 
and was off in the brush, but I knew that 
she could never survive the winter. 

After I had finished filling the mangers 
with hay and had warmed up the gasoline 
engine and pumped the troughs full of 
water for the cattle, I carried a little bundle 
of feed to the spot where the deer had stood 
in the snow outside our fences. I felt sure 
that they would come back. 

When I returned the next morning there 
was not a single wisp of hay left. It was 
evident that the doe and her fawn had 
been there and gone, so I left another 
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bundle of hay for them. Always when I 
returned in the morning the hay was gone, 
but it was several days before I had another 
sight of the deer. They were standing at 
the fence one very cold morning, as if 
awaiting my coming, but they fled as soon 
as I approached. . 

As the days passed, however, and the 
deer learned to know me, they became less 
timid. They would stand at some distance 
from the fence, watching me, until I had 
left the corral and then they would come 
up and eat the hay. And after a time they 
became still more brave and would stand 
and munch the hay while I went about my 
work. At first they were ever on the alert 
and ready to bound away, but at last they 
came to regard me as a friend and would 
not show the slightest concern at my move- 
ments. I could even approach the fence at 
which they stood eating, though they would 
never allow me to touch them. 

I fed the doe and her fawn their little 
armfuls of hay all winter. As soon as 
spring came and tiny bunches of grass ap- 
peared among the sage brush, they vanished 
into the foothills. No doubt they have sum- 
mered on blue-bells and elderberry leaves. 

But I have been wondering what will be- 
come of my two deer, and the thousands of 
others that inhabit our mountains, this com- 
ing winter. We have had the dryest of 
many dry summers. The mountain grasses 
have been thin and brittle; the leaves have 
withered on oak and quaking aspen. What 
are our deer to live on through the long 
winter? We are rightly classified as be- 
longing in the drought-stricken area, we of 
the West. In our own feed yard two small 
stacks of hay stand where there have usu- 
ally been a dozen. The government men 
have come and taken away many of our 
cattle; it will be a struggle if we are to 
bring those remaining through the coming 
winter. 

If my two deer return to me this winter, 
I shall have nothing to offer them. They 
will perhaps have to perish along with a 
thousand others. In our own need a benefi- 
cent and patiently striving government has 
come to our rescue. It is to be hoped that 
from some source will come succor for our 
dumb friends of the mountains. 


His Dog 


LAURA SIMMONS 


I think I sniff excitement in the air; 

Perhaps he’s coning home! If I could know! 

But up and down the street, and every- 
where, 

I’ve watched about a hundred years or so. 

Yet somehow I expect him any day — 

With shout and smile, as when he went 
away. 


And when I hear that whistle! and you see 

A streak of dog, in frantic happiness— 

Yow’'ll understand. He'll pat my head and 
say: 

“Hullo, old Scout! 
I guess!” 

I leap to kiss his hand—and then, Oh boy— 

I wonder if a dog can die of joy? 


You missed me some, 


“Strange life a dog’s,’”’ said Jolyon sud- 
denly; “the only four-footer with the rudi- 
ments of altruism and a sense of God.” 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 
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‘Queen High” 


GWENNIE JAMES 


OBODY seemed to know where the lit- 

tle dog had come from. Now, pup- 
pies do not grow on rose-bushes, especially 
at lonely lodges in the north woods, hemmed 
in by a tangle of forests and accessible only 
by launch. Nevertheless, this pretty setter- 
puppy, unclaimed and unfed, strayed home- 
less about the lodge and outlying cabins at 
Pipestone, where I was spending the sum- 
mer. 

I claimed her. I had no business acquir- 
ing a dog at that time, knowing full well 
that my design for living was not adjusted 
to a canine motif. Yet—still being very 
much the child who had once carried home 
every waif of a dog or cat in the neighbor- 
hood—I coaxed the puppy to my cabin. 
There, with much budgeting and economiz- 
ing, we managed to eke out a slender exis- 
tence. I ate a little less and enjoyed it 
more, with a plate on the floor beside me 
and a puppy gobbling therefrom. 

I named her “Queen.” I have long been 
a disbeliever in trite and wornout names 
for dogs or humans; but when your dog has 
a beautiful black club right at the base of 
her shaggy white back, what can you do 
but call her Queen of Clubs? 

And what can you do but paint your canoe 
white, with a dark “Q” and a club on the 
prow? Many a quiet paddle we had, Queen 
sitting erect in the bow of the canoe, her 
good Llewelyn blood obvious in every line 
of her gay, proud head. 

If it had not been for Queen, I should 
never have seen the bear. I awoke at gray 
dawn one morning to find my dog standing 
over me on the pillow, looking out the win- 
dow and dancing with excitement. I looked, 
too, and there was a great, shaggy black 
bear, nosing about among the rocks back 
of the cabin. We watched intently until he 
ambled slowly off into the woods. I attained 
great distinction when I told about that 
bear; but it was not really my bear—it was 
Queen’s. 

She always saw the deer first, too. When 
I heard her bark and scramble to the win- 
dow, I would follow her eager glance—and 
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there among the trees would be a glint of 
tawny red coat. I did manage to keep her 
from discovering the porcupines, knowing 
the disastrous possibilities in such an ecn- 
counter. I found a porky in the top of 
one of my birch trees one evening, making 
a meal on the tender buds, and all during 
my supper I watched him, with Queen, 
happily unconscious of his presence, doz- 
ing beside me. 

In the woods and on the lakes, I rarely 
went anywhere that summer without my 
little black-and-white companion at my 
heels. So familiar a sight did she become 
that when I appeared without her I was 
invariably greeted with a _ reproachful, 
“Where’s Queen?” 

When early fall came, I knew that little 
Queen, hardly a year old, was to have pup- 
pies. On the day I intended to leave, when 
my trunk was all packed, and a comfortable 
crate prepared for my traveling companion, 
I heard a familiar sound. Wild geese go- 
ing south! I dashed out to search the sky 
for the birds, but could see nothing. I re- 
turned to the cabin, and heard the sound 
again—a faint mewing, like a_ kitten’s. 
Thinking that Queen had caught some lit- 
tle animal, I crawled under the steps to 
investigate. 

There indeed was Queen—with seven 
puppies! 

Departure, of course, had to be postponed. 
When at last the little family was able to 
travel, we set out for the city. All dur- 
ing the long journey I wheedled my way in- 
to baggage-cars and trunk-rooms to care 
for the dogs. At intervals the conductor or 
the porter would come to my seat in the 
coach and report that “the family was do- 
ing nicely.” 

I dare say that Queen is one of the first 
dogs that ever went to college. I had in- 
tended to return to school that fall to com- 
plete work on my degree, and Queen went 
with me. We shared a large, sloping- 
roofed attic room which we dubbed “The 
Penthouse.” Queen waited quietly there 
while I attended classes; and during my 
free hours we took pleasant strolls across 
the wooded campus or on the broad streets 
of the quiet little town. The puppies came 
to college, too, where I found homes for 
them after a few months. 

Queen is still with me. We have moved 
about a great deal, but wherever I have 
gone, she too has found a corner. Lovable 
and intelligent, she has all the qualities of 
the true setter. It has not always been 
easy or convenient to keep her near me; 
yet when I see her run to me with her 
shaggy tail waving, and feel her cold nose 
in my palm, I know that she is a burden 
I would not be without. When I picked 
up the Queen of Clubs, that summer in 
the north woods, I drew a high card! 


Collie Eulogy 


His courtly ruff, snow pure ’mid golden 
tan, 

His grandly feathered legs slenderly strong, 

The broad and flowing billow of his breast, 

His delicate ears and superfine long nose, 

With that last triumph, his distinguished 
tail, 

In their collective glory spoke his race, 

The flower of collie aristocracy. 


Sirk WILLIAM WATSON 
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The Bird of God 


CHRIS. SEWELL 


HEN a robin hops out at me from a 

near-by bush, with its minute tweet 
of welcome, I feel a sudden urge towards 
belief in a pre-existence. What but some 
age-old camaraderie—some remote favor 
given or received, accounts for its instinc- 
tive affection for man? For it is a most 
surprising and constant affection. Men and 
women are a real thrill to it. It cannot 
resist them. 

Lay yourself out to attract these genial 
creatures, and they will enter your house, 
join you at your meals, build their nests in 
the most preposterous and frequented places 
and, in a word, become members of the 
family. 

* * * 

From earliest days in many countries 
robins have figured prominently in folk 
lore and legends, but their behavior was 
not always legendary—often it was founded 
on fact. Take, for example, the “Babes in 
the Wood.” It may not be generally known 
that this incident is said actually to have 
occurred in Norfolk, England, somewhere 
about 1595. In any case there is nothing 
fantastic to me in the idea that when 
those two tragic children lay down in the 
tractless forest to die, a robin redbreast 
should, to the best of its tiny ability, per- 
form the last sad office. 

And even before the “Babes in the Wood” 
was written the idea that robins will do all 
they can to cover a lost and unburied corpse 
received credence—particularly in France 
and Germany; whilst Drayton, an old Eng- 
lish poet, endorsed the notion when he 
wrote, 

“Covering with moss the deads’ unclosed 
eye 
The little redbreast teacheth Charitie.” 
* * * 

Then what could be more touching and 
beautiful than the Christ legends which 
enshrine this little creature? 

When the Divine sufferer was raised to 
the Cross, a magpie (in those days a very 
peacock of gay colors) mocked at Him, but 
a humble brown bird drew timidly near, 
uttering plaintive cries of pity. With her 
wings she wiped the tears from those 
sacred eyes, and with her wee beak attacked 
the thorns. A drop of blood fell upon her, 
coloring her breast, and Christ named her 
in gratitude the Bird of God. She was to 
be the bearer of joy, but the magpie he 
doomed to perpetual mourning. 

* * * 

Without doubt here, in the British Isles, 
the robin is the most popular of all the 
feathered world. He is an adventurer in 
its most charming sense—running risks to 
be near his adored ‘humans.’ 

Well might the birds of the air “fall 
a-singing and a-sobbing when they heard 
of the death of poor Cock Robin”—I should 
do the same. I like, as I hinted at the be- 
ginning of this article, to feel that there 
is some psychic affinity between us. 

I want, when I meet a robin, to say with 
Shakespeare, 

“Hereafter in a better world than this 
I shall desire more love and knowledge of 
you.” 
Perhaps I shall get it. Who knows? 
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Guarding Our Feathered Friends 


FRANK YEIGH 


ONTRARY to common belief, Govern- 

ments have a heart—sometimes. One 

of the best proofs of this is the co- 
operation of the United States and Canada 
in safeguarding and protecting the wild 
birds of these countries; indeed, saving 
some of the species from threatened ex- 
tinction. 

This is the story in brief: a few years 
ago these neighboring countries, through 
their respective governments, passed the 
Migratory Birds Convention Act as an in- 
ternational example of co-operation. Under 


trespasses into the back yard of a gannet, 
or a puffin poaches on the preserve of an 
auk. Then there is trouble that is audible 
even to the distant mainland. At other 
times the whole bird population is strange- 
ly agitated into wild cries in advance of 
a storm. They beat the weather man by 
hours in their storm predictions. 

A short distance away rises the bulkier 
mass of Bonaventure, which probably har- 
bors the largest population of sea fowl of 
any sanctuary, at least in Canada. 

It is a wonderful sight to view the steep 


MURRES AND CORMORANTS NESTING ON ISLAND IN GULF OF 
ST. LAWRENCE 


its provisions each country has set apart 
bird reserves as sanctuaries for the broad- 
winged creatures, where they can live their 
appointed lives and reproduce, under safe 
conditions, their kind. The results are al- 
ready more than satisfactory in conserving 
the many varieties of wild fowl. 


Few who are not bird experts or lovers 
realize how many varieties there are in 
existence of wild fowl—such as gannets or 
solan geese, murres, razor-billed auks, puf- 
fins, black guillemots, petrels, herring gulls, 
kittiwake gu!ls and I know not how many 
other subdivisions, making a truly diversi- 
fied family. And there are to be added the 
prairie chickens of the western plains, as 
well as ducks, brant, rails, coots, shore 
birds, waders, with scores of other types 
all claiming an equal right to life and es- 
cape from the guns and traps of human 
marauders. 


Come with me in imagination to a couple 
of sample sanctuaries in Canada. In the 
center of the Bay of Chaleur, off the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, lie the isles of Perce and 
Bonaventure. These are among the scores 
of bird centers specifically mentioned under 
this international protection. 


Perce Rock or the Pierced Rock—famous 
for its dramatic size and position, is in- 
habited by countless thousands of birds of 
many species who live on the lofty roof of 
the big Rock in more or less amity. They 
have this upper surface divided into areas, 
where each type has its own domain and 
where all is peaceful until a cormorant 


cliffs of Bonaventure. Ledge after ledge 
leading to the summit is occupied with bird 
families and homes, from the nesting moth- 
ers to the freer males cleaving the clear 
air with their pliant wings. No wonder the 
airmen have from the start studied the 
wings of a bird as the basis of their flight 
of heavier-than-air machines. In the 
flights of the birds over Bonaventure, when 
alarmed, the sky is almost darkened by the 
myriads until the clamor subsides and quiet 
is restored. 

Another picturesque Canadian sanctuary 
is Great Bird Rock of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence where the bird population shares the 
lonely pile with a trio of lighthouse keep- 
ers. When Jacques Cartier sailed past the 
place, four centuries ago, he wrote in his 
diary that “the rock and its lesser neigh- 
bors were covered with more birds than a 
meadow with grass,” and Champlain, near- 
ly a century later, noticed that vessels sail- 
ing by the islands sent their boats ashore in 
calm weather, killing a great number of 
birds with sticks. There is no such wanton 
destruction on Great Bird Rock now. No 
one dares to molest its myriads of wild life. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction that two 
great nations should thus join hands, or 
laws rather, in giving millions of wild birds 
their right to live. 


It is a good rule to sojourn in every place 
you visit, as though you meant to spend 
your life there, never omitting an oppor- 
tunity of doing a kindness. RUSKIN 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
‘ication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


The Government’s Poison- 
ing Campaign 


OW many of our readers know that 

last year 153,000 ounces of strych- 
nine purchased with P. W. A. and E. C. W. 
funds were used to spread 3,000,000 acres 
with poison? The Chief of the Federal De- 
partment, the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey, in charge of this work, says this 
which has been going on for years, “is to 
make possible the control of animals respon- 
sible for the damage to crops and forage.” 
Yet, strange to say that in the report of the 
American Society of Mammalogists for 1931 
this poisoning campaign is denounced as 
“the most destructive organized agency that 
has ever m2naced so many species of our 
native fauna.” This poisoning campaign 
calls for a Ten Year Extermination Pro- 
gram at an expense of $10,000,000. 

In addition to the condemnation of this 
poisoning business of the American So- 
ciety of Mammalogists, what have other 
scientific bodies to say about it? The fol- 
lowing have protested against it and signed 
a petition to the Government that it be 
abandoned: 

The California Academy of Sciences 

The Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago 

The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City 

The Faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia 

The New York Zoological Society 

The University of Michigan 

The San Diego Natural History Society 

The Boston Society of Natural History 

The California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena 

The Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia 

The Indiana Academy of Sciences 

The Emergency Conservation Committee, 
New York City 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels will be given upon application. 
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Chicago and Vivisection 


SERIOUS controversy is going on in 

Chicago over the subject of vivisec- 
tion. It seems that by virtue of a city or- 
dinance, universities, colleges, medical 
schools, laboratories, hospitals and institu- 
tions having to do with medicine and sur- 
gery are permitted to take, without cost, 
from the dog pound for experimentation 
a certain percentage of the dogs brought 
there. Since December, 1931, an article in 
the Chicago Herald says, 22,000 dogs have 
been so disposed of. For example, during 
1933 alone 2,430 have been turned over to 
Northwestern University, 1,850 to the Chi- 
cago University, 1,730 to the University 
of Illinois. This certainly would seem to 
indicate that, the supply being abundant, 
a more or less reckless indifference has pre- 
vailed as to the use of the supply. 

At the moment inquiry is being made to 
discover whether, because so many dogs can 
be obtained by these institutions, it is not 
true that many are used in needless repe- 
tition of experiments and too often not for 
really scientific purposes but to gratify 
some insignificant curiosity. So far these 
institutions have made no reply to the 
question. Many people, not anti-vivisec- 
tionists, are anxious to learn if the unlim- 
ited supply at the city pound did not exist 
if anything like this number of dogs, 22,000, 
would have been subjected to vivisection 
during a little more than two years. No 
matter what cne’s opinion is as to vivisec- 
tion, no one deserving of respect would 
want a single helpless creature subjected 
to needless pain. The article from which 
we have quoted seys that many are appalled 
by the freedom with which vivisection is 
practised in the city. Efforts are being 
made to secure from the schools obtaining 
these dogs information as to how far they 
can justify themselves in the name of 
science in sacrificing so many homeless un- 
fortunate dogs. 


The Birds or the Bugs 


It’s life or death. At least the men of 
science whose lives are spent in the study 
of the subject tell us that if all the birds 
were destroyed “human life would dis- 
appear from the planet by starvation in 
something like nine years.” To kill, 
especially any insect-eating birds, is a veri- 
table crime against the race. Disastrous 
as has been the work of some of the insect 
pests in this country, think of what an eye 
witness wrote recently in the Saturday 
Evening Post: “can you picture a cloud of 
flying insects 60 miles long, 15 miles wide, 
and 200 feet deep? No one can. Yet I 
have seen just such swarms.” The battle 
with these invincible armies lasted 15 days. 
It was in vain. Once fertile farms were 
left like fire stricken acres. No wonder 
many a farmer “locust-broken” gave up in 
despair. This was in Northern Rhodesia, 
South Africa. It may be true that hu- 
manity’s most dreaded foes will prove to 
be no other than the insects. They may yet 
destroy us. Would that every teacher in 
every school in every land would plead with 
every boy to spare the birds. 


Remember the Mass. S.P.C.A. in your will. 
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What Shall We Think of 
This? 


VEN the destruction of animals is in- 

cluded in the plan. Could anything be 
more incredible than that any sane person 
should accept such a proposal as that which 
appeared August 4 last in an editorial in the 
magazine known as Liberty?. Here it is 
under the title “Collect our Foreign Debts 
—Here’s How”: 

“We have the colossal force, the means 
to collect these debts, right at hand. All 
we need is the intelligence and the deter- 
mination to act with precision and courage. 
Suppose we were to equip an aerial navy 
of 100 airplane carriers with 10,000 planes; 
and suppose we should send ten of these 
airplane carriers with a thousand planes 
on a round-the-world cruise, visiting every 
important nation. And suppose we were 
to make a demonstration in each of these 
countries of the devastating power of these 
aerial ships by tearing up a mountainside 
or a section of arid land, or by the use of 
poison gas destroy all animal life in a wild 
uninhabited section of the country. Do 
you think we would have any trouble collect- 
ing our debts from such a country after 
making such a demonstration? Payments 
would come in automatically.” Yet, after 
all, it is perhaps fortunate for our country 
that in this case at least riches and dema- 
goguery are joined with so little cleverness 
and with such an amazing lack of humor. 

The inanity of this editorial must cause 
the average citizen to smile rather than to 
take it seriously. 


Conserving to Kill 


Under this heading the Christian Science 
Monitor in an editorial hits hard at much 
that proudly, but hypocritically, parades 
under the banner of “Conservation.” We 
quote: 

Yet what are the most recent reports? 
“More than 7,000,000 sportsmen duly li- 
censed by public authority; $310,000,000 
spent annually for hunting equipment; sale 
of pump guns and repeating rifles greatly 
increased; in five leading game states dur- 
ing the last decade, 40 per cent of the deer 
destroyed, 70 per cent of the small game 
mammals, 50 ver cent of the quail and four- 
fifths of the possum, etc.; several species 
of birds and mammals extinct or nearly 
so; only 2 per cent of the birds and ani- 
mals formerly inhabiting North America 
now remain.” Contrast this with the com- 
paratively puny efforts of nature lovers to 
protect those over whom all mankind has 
been given dominion by divine decree. 

The solution is simple. Any schoolboy 
with the facts before him could lay his 
finger on the trouble in an instant. The 
“sportsman’s” cry of “wolf” or falsetto 
echo “save our wild life,” wouldn’t fool 
him. The only right answer to such “shot- 
gun conversation” as is practised today, is 
to stop shooting. 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 


Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
us upon application. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers . 15,568 
Cases investigated............... 389 
Animals examined ............... 6,824 
Animals placed inhomes... ...... 122 
Lost animals restored to owners... 43 
Number of prosecutions ........ : 8 
Number of convictions ........... 7 
Horses taken from work. ........ 23 
Horses humanely put to sleep..... | 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,856 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected ............... 69,713 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 

The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Annie Cleaves of 
Brookline, Harold D. Stebbins of Spring- 
field, Charles E. Egerton of Harvard, and 
Cornelia F. Forbes of Milton. 


October 9, 1934. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 8-13; 
Humane Sunday, April 7, 1935. 
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HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 


. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 

- SCHNEIDER, v.mM.p., Asst. Chief 
SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 

. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
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53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, General Manager 
Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, vV.M.D. 


H. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 798 Cases 2,409 
Dogs 584 Dogs 1,943 
Cats 208 Cats 420 
Birds 4 Birds 43 
Horse 1 Rabbits 2 
Goat Chipmunk 1 

Operations 783 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
123,317 

Dispensary Cases .............. 287,931 
411,248 
The Month in the Springfield Branch 

Cases entered in Hospital .......... 92 

Cases entered in Dispensary ....... 338 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 
Summary of Prosecutions in September 


A farmer who allowed his cows to go 
unmilked for thirty-six hours was arraigned 
on the charge of cruelty; he was found 
guilty and fined $25. ; 

For promoting a cockfight, a defendant 
was convicted and fined $50. He appealed 
but later withdrew appeal and paid the fine. 


One who had charge and custody of a 
horse was summoned for knowingly and 
wilfully permitting him to be worked when 
afflicted with large sores under his collar. 
He was convicted and fined $25 and sen- 
tenced one month in House of Correction. 
The latter was suspended and fine paid. 

For driving a horse that was unfit for 
labor, one defendant was fined $20. An- 
other for permitting a horse to be worked 
when unfit was found guilty and his case 
was filed. 

Three youthful offenders were taken to 
court for cruelty to dogs. They all pleaded 
guilty; one for inciting dogs to fight, the 
other two for cruelly beating the animals. 
All were found guilty and were put on 
probation for three months. Each was 
ordered to pay $10 for doctor’s bill. 


Rodeo’s Death Knell 


Not a single dissenting voice was raised 
in the House of Commons against the 
Rodeo Bill. It passed all its parliamentary 
stages with no loss of time. Such wuna- 
nimity against the rodeo, or upon any 
legislative action, has been seldom recorded. 
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Auxiliary Fair, December 12 


HE annual Fair of the Women’s Aux- 

tliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A. will 
be held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Wednesday, December 12, 1934. New and 
interesting features are promised for this 
year. Those wishing to send contributions 
of articles or cash should address them to 
Mrs. A. J. Furbush, treasurer of Women’s 
Auxiliary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


The Emery Covered Bird 
Perch 


Have you heard of it? A friend writes 
us from Yonkers, N. Y., saying, “I wonder 
if you are meeting a form of cruelty that 
we are facing in this community, namely, 
the selling of bird-cage perches made with 
emery paper to wear off the delicate toe- 
nails of birds? We have just found a case 
of a canary in great suffering, its feet sore 
and bleeding as a result of this diabolical 
invention to save having the birds’ nails 
clipped.” We hope our readers will pro- 
test against this type of perch wherever 
possible. We have not been able to learn 
of any place in Massachusetts where they 
are sold. One dealer told us he had seen 
them and thought some one had tried to 
introduce them here but had met with no 
success. Another dealer told us he had 
had calls for them but would not handle 
them. 


“To An Unknown 


A marble monument inscribed “To An 
Unknown Dog,” stands in the Proctor 
Cemetery for Animals in Nashua, New 
Hampshire. Mrs. M. Jennie Kendall, vice- 
president of the New Hampshire Humane 
Society and a director of the American Hu- 
mane Education Society, Boston, had it 
placed in memory of a dog whose wasted 
form, found several weeks after death, bore 
evidence of its having been someone’s faith- 
ful pet. An expensive chain collar with 
metal tag attached, numbered 981, issued 
by the city of Nashua, are preserved by 
Mrs. Kendall in the hope that these might 
lead to the dog’s identification. 


Will You Sign This Petition? 


If so, please send us your name and ad- 
dress as indicated below, and we will add 
it to the list. 


The Petition 


We, the undersigned, knowing the great 
and unnecessary cruelty of the present 
methods of slaughtering food animals, do 
hereby pledge ourselves to cut our con- 
sumption of meat and meat products ten 
per cent or more, until humane slaughter 
is installed in every abattoir, all carcasses 
to be stamped “‘Humanely slaughtered.” 
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Giory TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EarTH, 


aND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MacomsBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
of Boston Corporation. 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation. 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
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Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Sais Pareja Cornejo.............. Ecuador 

Charles A. Williams.............. France 

Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe ........ Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton...... Madeira 

Mexico 
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Mrs. Alice W. Manning.......... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Tiogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
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Societies’ Annuity Bonds 


ANY men and women, lovers of ani- 

mals, are getting both happiness and 
material comfort from our two Societies’ 
Annuity Bonds. These bonds are absolutely 
safe and yield a return according to one’s 
age. They make their appeal ordinarily to 
people over 40 years of age. Send the 
coupon for a free folder which gives full 
details. Fill in the coupon and mail it now. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation to me, please send 


me your folder which tells all about your 
Annuity Bonds. 


Name 


Age 


Address 


City .... 
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Bull-fighting in Morocco 


ROM information received from our 

American Fondouk in Fez it would 
seem that bull-fights have been planned for 
at Casablanca. Petitions have been sent out 
by the Morocco Union for the Protection 
of Animals, headquarters at Casablanca, 
earnestly asking for signatures in protest 
of these barbarous exhibitions. Let us 
hope that this is not going to be a perma- 
nent so-called amusement in Morocco. 

We have been glad to learn that the 
Grammont Law, which is the French law 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
has become effective in Morocco. This is 
a happy surprise, for, though the Gram- 
mont Law, of ancient date, seeks to pro- 
hibit only such cruelty to animals as may 
occur outside of a man’s own premises, 
its penalties and fines being very light, 
still it is better than nothing. The rest 
of the humane world has been hoping 
for the day when France would have anti- 
cruelty laws similar to those of other 
civilized nations. 


Munition Makers and War 


Several times during past years we have 
called attention to the part played by man- 
ufacturers of armaments in stirring up 
strife between nations. The life of Zahar- 
off, the Mystery Man of Europe, which we 
read some years ago, was a revelation of 
the part played by such concerns in caus- 
ing war. What war might mean in the 
way of bloodshed, suffering, death and the 
breaking of human hearts and homes mat- 
tered little so that out of these tragedies 
they might fill their coffers. The disclos- 
ures so far made public by the Committee 
on Munitions in Washington are telling a 
pitiful tale of the lust for gain and the 
lengths to which it will drive its victims. 


Freakish Humming-bird 
Nest 


MARGARETSHELTON 


Outdoing the Los Angeles humming-bird 
which built its nest on top of a light globe, 
a mother humming-bird has raised her suc- 
cessive families for eighteen years in a tiny 
nest built on an electric light cord on the 
front porch of the residence owned by Judge 
William D. Dehy, judge of the Superior 
Court of Inyo County, California. The 
light cord is an ordinary one which sways 
in the breeze as it is not fastened at the 
lower end. Each year some addition to 
the nest has been made until now it ex- 
tends up the cord from the light bulb a dis- 
tance of about six inches. 

This year the mother humming-bird re- 
turned to the same nest, laid two tiny eggs, 
hatched them, and then sent two small 
fledgelings on their way into the big world. 
This mother bird defied all the laws of 
gravity and good taste in building her nest, 
but she has raised her family successfully 
in this tiny home for eighteen successive 
years. 


Please remember the American Humane 
Education Society in your will. 


Nov. 1934 


Who Won the War— 
The War of Wars? 


Who won the war—the war of wars? Not 
those who fought and tried 

To bolster up a futile faith—and then in 
shambles died. 

The war was won by no one save ‘he 
usurers who lent 

Their ill-gained cash, and never near the 
scenes of slaughter went. 


’Twas won by many profiteers, whose batile- 
charges made 

Belonged to those who at the start became 
the Home Brigade. 

It was not won by those who died, nor yet 
by those who plead 

For doctors’ care and stomach fare to save 
them from their need. 


Better Moving Pictures 


E are glad to reproduce here a 

letter written by one of our work- 

ers to each of the three leaders, Protes- 

tant, Catholic and Jewish, in the present 

movement for clean movies. It should also 

be said that our two Societies are affiliated 

with the Motion Picture Research Council 

in striving for the same goal sought in the 
letter. 


“To you, as a foremost leader in the 
campaign for cleaner movies, I am writing 
a most earnest entreaty that you will make 
a tremendous fight not only against im- 
morality, as fostered by the movies, but 
also against the equally degrading vice of 
cruelty to animals, as also fostered by them. 
A few years ago, a movie which showed 
cruelty to animals, or which involved such 
cruelty in its production, was_ severely 
criticized. Now the agonies of dumb crea- 
tures are witnessed on the screen without 
sympathy, without horror, without criti- 
cism,—and with amusement. We are fast 
returning to the contests in the Roman 
amphitheaters where the tortures of the 
helpless were seen as entertainment. 

“There is surely nothing on earth so 
completely demoralizing to a child or to 
society, to our children or to the future of 
our country, as the death of mercy and 
the triumph of cruelty. The many movies 
which show cruelty to animals are doing 
a very effective part in bringing about this 
demoralization. 

“T implore you to make the fight against 
these cruel movies an integral part of your 
campaign. And may God bless you!” 

Very respectfully yours, 


Lucia F. GILBERT 


Humane Workers’ Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane edu- 
cation. 

We will welcome your contribution to 
this fund. Please make checks payable to 
Treasurer, American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
and specify that the amount contributed is 
for the Humane Education Trust Fund. 
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Baby Whale Far from Home 


KADRA MAYSI 


WHALE on a Carolina beach is just 

as great a novelty as would be an 
alligator fast asleep beneath a palm tree 
upon Beacon Street. 

Sullivan’s Island was named for Cap- 
tain Florenzo O’Sullivan who, in 1674, was 
there made keeper of a gun at the mouth of 
“Lord Ashley’s River.” Frequently he had 
occasion to fire this gun in order to warn 
sentries on Charles Town’s curtain wall 
that pirate vessels, or other hostile craft, 
were entering the harbor. Later on, Ed- 
gar Allen Poe—while a soldier at historic 
Fort Moultrie—wrote his “Gold Bug” and 
laid the scene in myrtle thickets upon the 
island. The myrtle trees, the slender palms, 
the pale gold sea oats on white dunes, must 
have seemed an alien land to the wounded 
pygmy whale which washed ashore on the 
broad front beach at mid-afternoon of 
Tuesday, September 11, 1934. 

Summer residents came in numbers to 
see the unusual visitor. Their interest 
changed to concern and distress when they 
saw that the helpless animal was wounded 
and suffering. A group of Charleston men, 
examining it, found it scraped and bleed- 
ing as though from collision with a boat or 
battle with some other marine monster. 
They tried, at once, to get it back into the 
surf and to deeper water. As the “baby 
whale” measured about fifteen feet in 
length, and as they were attempting to 
handle it gently, this was no easy task. 
With help of a rope around its tail, they 
finally got it afloat. But, a short time af- 
terward, the waves again cast it upon the 
beach. 

Three times during the afternoon, kind- 
hearted islanders restored their unusual 
guest to its native element. Dusk fell... 
deepened to darkness. Cottagers fell 
asleep, hoping that the “baby whale” was at 
sea and recovering from its injuries. 

But the creature, evidently, had been 
too seriously hurt to swim. During the 
night, high tide brought it back again. 
When morning came, it was found, quite 
dead, upon the sand. 

As soon as the news reached Charleston, 
representatives of the Charleston Museum 
of Natural History crossed to the island. 
Laymen had called it a “baby whale”; but, 
those more learned had reason to suspect 
that it might be a full-grown pygmy sperm 
whale. Unfortunately for them, it had just 
been removed and buried. Latest reports 
were to the effect that they were digging 
it up to investigate. 

But, whether a pgymy sperm whale or 
merely the young of a larger species, the 
lost and wounded creature found, far from 
its home, true “human kindness” upon the 
beaches of a distant and alien land! 


“Now boys,” said the teacher, “tell me 
the signs of the zodiac. You first, Thomas.” 

“Taurus, the Bull.” 

“Right! Now, you, Harold another one.” 

“Cancer, the Crab.” 

“Right again. And now it’s your turn, 
Albert.” 

The boy looked puzzled, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then blurted out, “Mickey, the 
Mouse.” —Vancouver Province 
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Tawny Mountain Monarch 
W. J. BANKS 


HERE is one member of the cat fam- 
ily who scmetimes provides good food 
for outdoor dwellers in the far West 
in cases where necessity decrees that ani- 
mals must be sacrificed to maintain human 


THE PUMA 


life. Of course that splendid North Amer- 
ican animal, the puma, has several claims 
to fame. But one of the oddest things 
about him is this: he is practically the only 
animal that lives on meat himself whose 
flesh is tasty and healthy for men to eat. 
Everyone knows how dangerous a big 
tomcat can be in a fight, if thoroughly an- 
gered. Of our familiar domestic animals, 
the cat is easily the most powerful for his 
size; he has the most destructive weapons 
in claws and fangs of razor-like sharpness; 
he is the most agile, the best climber, per- 
fect in muscular control. If one multiplies 
all these. qualities by about twenty—for 
the puma is that much bigger—one may 
have some idea of how formidable an op- 
ponent is that tawny mountain dweller. 
At one time the puma was always pic- 
tured in Wild West “thrillers” as a demon 
of the highlands, looking for a chance to 


pounce upon unwary humans and destroy 
them. But early settlers soon found that 
North America’s biggest cat very seldom 
attacked people. As a result he has come 
to be regarded as lacking in courage, and 
has sometimes been called “the most cow- 
ardly of beasts.” But how unfair it is to 
call the puma a coward because he is wise 
enough to keep away from those strange 
two-legged creatures who can deal out death 
from afar. 

In fact the puma, also commonly called 
panther, cougar, mountain lion and a var- 
iety of other names, has shown that he 
is really a courageous fighter. On various 
occasions huge grizzly bears, many times 
larger than the greatest of pumas, have 
shown terrible scars on their bodies which 
could only have been inflicted by the moun- 
tain lion. At least one combat between a 
grizzly and a puma mother who believed 
her cubs to be in danger, was witnessed to 
the end. Locked in each other’s grip, the 
two fighters plunged over a cliff to instant 
death. But the big bear’s terrible wounds 
proved that he would have had little chance 
of victory. 


There are two tiny woodland dwellers, 
however, who have nothing to fear from 
these tawny mountain killers. One is the 
skunk, whose powerful perfume is a perfect 
defense. The other is prickly porcupine, 
who carries death in his barbed quills. Oc- 
casionally young lions are foolish enough 
to be tempted by porky’s apparent help- 
lessness, for his flesh is very tasty. But 
a nose and mouth filled with quills provide 
a lesson which is never forgotten if, indeed, 
it does not prove fatal to the hasty at- 
tacker. 


It is not quite true to say that mountain 
lions never attack people without provoca- 
tion, for a few well proved cases are on 
record. Children, or adults in a weakened 
condition, have usually been the victims, 
and it is thought that the pumas have been 
old or diseased animals, crazed with hun- 
ger or pain. At any rate the lions have 
been killed off in large areas not because 
they are dangerous to man’s own person, 
but because they threaten his livelihood. 
Horses and cattle, on the western ranges, 
fall easy prey to the puma, and in the 
ranch lands he is one of the most hated of 
enemies. 

The puma’s splendid tail, long and bushy 
with thick black tip, seems to be entirely 
useless except to give its owner a more im- 
pressive appearance, and provide a play- 
thing for the cubs. Most animals with 
large or powerful tails make good use of 
them for warmth, climbing or some other 
purpose. But though the most miserable 
of pumas has a finer tail than the greatest 
of tigers, it is more likely to get him into 
trouble than to help him. Sometimes dogs 
have been able to catch a treed puma by 
the tail, and some dogs become quite skilful 
in seizing the tail of a fleeing puma to slow 
him up, springing aside if he turns in wrath 
upon them. 

The puma’s cubs or kittens, usually two 
in number but occasionally as many as five, 
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are born with their eyes closed just like 
their smaller cousin, the domestic cat. They 
are perhaps cven more playful than ordin- 
ary kittens, romping about for hours, play- 
ing with their mother’s tail and keeping 
that fond parent more than busy saving 
them from the dangers that ‘result from 
their mischief. Unlike most cats who be- 
come staid and dignified with age, the puma 
never loses this love of play and his kitten- 
ish ways. Those which have been raised 
in captivity and tamed never stop wanting 
to play and be petted. 

And that curiosity which is said to have 
killed many a cat is far from lacking in 
the mountain-dwelling members of the fe- 
line family. They will follow a man for 
hours at a safe distance, evidently just 
for the purpose of seeing what he is about. 
Nearly all close observers of the puma gain 
the impression that he would like to make 
friends with man if he dared. Perhaps he 
rather envies his little tame relatives who 
have gained the friendship and protection 
of mankind, at the same time keeping more 
freedom than any other domestic animal. 

But because he wars upon cattle, as well 
as deer and other game which man wants 
for himself, the puma has seldom met with 
anything but destruction when men have 
come. His range has been greatly reduced, 
his numbers decimated, and only in the pro- 
tected areas of the national parks does he 
find sanctuary. In the wilder regions of 
the Rockies there is plenty of room where 
man could well afford to allow this splendid 
big American cat to flourish forever. 


The New Calendar for 1935 


HE American Humane Education So- 
ciety’s Calendar for 1935 is nearly 
ready. 

The picture is entitled, “Heir of All the 
Ages,” and shows a boy with his faithful 
dog by his side, sitting on a hillside looking 
over the valley and up above where an 
airplane is sailing through the sky. The 
color effects are up to the highest Os- 
borne standard. If preferred, Calendars 
will be supplied with a picture in black and 
white of a mother and child feeding a cat. 
BE SURE to state which picture is de- 
sired. Otherwise the colored one described 
above will be sent. 

The leaves of the pad, one for each 
month, contain the usual valuable humane 
hints on the care of animals and are es- 
pecially adapted to use in Schools. 

Price remains the same as in former 
years: 20 cents per single copy, two for 35 
cents; $1.80 per dozen, post-paid to any 
address. 

Special printing with Society’s name and 
list of officers, for immediate orders only. 
100 @ $19; 200 @ $34; 300 @ $50; 500 @ 
$81; transportation extra. 

The calendars will be mailed promptly 
upon receipt of order which should be sent 
early to avoid disappointment. 

AMERICAN HUMANE EpvucaTION SOCIETY, 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Steer bulldogging at fairs is not meeting 
with the approval of the masses and it 
would not be surprising to see it driven off 
the field of entertainment. 

— Pueblo Indicator 
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Samaritans of the Sea 


MARJORIE DENT CANDEE 
Director of Publicity, Seamen's Church 


lives of women and children— seems 

also to apply to dumb beasts, judging 
by the many evidences of sacrificial love 
for animals shown by merchant seamen. 
Nor is this affection limited to cats and dogs, 
for even more unusual pets, including 
mules, snakes, white mice, goldfinches, par- 
rots, monkeys, canaries and a deer, come 
in for their share of protection and atten- 
tion. Seamen have been known to lose their 
clothes and personal belongings, to lose all 
their money, to risk and even sacrifice their 
lives in order to rescue beloved pets dur- 
ing shipwrecks, collisions and storms at 
sea. 

Some time ago when the Spanish liner 
“Cristobal Colon” rammed the American- 
Levant vessel “River Orontes,” Aurelia 
Lopez, mess steward on the ill-fated Or- 
ontes, lost every stitch of clothes he owned, 
save those he wore. But he saved his pet 
kitten, “Nora,” and her brother and sister. 
When the call came to abandon ship, he 
hastily threw his clothes into a suitcase 
and placed Nora and her kinsmen in a pil- 
low-slip which he tied securely to his belt. 
As he was transferred to the lifeboat, in 
his anxiety over his pets, his suitcase 
slipped from his arm and fell into the 
harbor. But his pets were safe. 


During a recent storm a barge captain 
was obliged to jump overboard with his 
little Scotch terrier. Just before the barge 
sank under him he had to choose between 
saving his little dog and two hundred dol- 
lars in currency which he had hidden away 
under his mattress. Now jobless and pen- 
niless, he walks the New York waterfront, 
the little terrier close at his heels. Of such 
stuff are sailormen made! 


One of the most interesting incidents to 
show a sailor’s leve for animals is that of 
Miguel, a Portuguese seaman, whose loyalty 
to his mule, “Caroline,” deserves commen- 
dation. Caroline is a very special variety 
of mule who does not kick, according to 
Miguel. She and Miguel grew up together 
on a little farm in Portugal. Caroline used 
to “make the transportation” from the rail- 
way station for Miguel’s father. Since 
Miguel has been going to sea, however, Car- 
oline has outgrown her usefulness. She 
is nearing twenty summers and_ things 
looked pretty black for her. Her appetite 
did not dimirish with her efficiency and 
Miguel’s father wrote to his son saying 
that Caroline must be dispatched to the 
happy hunting grounds to save her board 
bills. But they reckoned without Miguel 
and his affection for the pal of his child- 
hood. Although earning only $50 a month 
as a wiper on a tanker, Miguel has been 
sending foreign money orders averaging 
$20 monthly to his aged parents, allowing 
a few extra dollars to cover Caroline’s 
meals of hay, corn, oats and bran. So long 
as he works he will see to it that the old 
mule does not starve. 

The skipper of a lighthouse tender on the 
Pacific Coast recently risked his life to 
rescue a deer. A boat was about to dock 
when the skipper noticed a buck swimming 


Te code of the sea—protection of the 


SEAMEN ARE DEVOTED TO PETS 


in the water among a jam of logs. The 
poor creature was trying its best to get 
clear of the timber, but it was caught be- 
tween two large logs and every time the 
deer moved ‘these logs would roll and trap 


it again. Without stopping to consider his 
own safety the skipper jumped overboard, 
extricated the frightened animal, and hauled 
him aboard his tender. They were near a 
town and fearing that dogs might catch 
the deer, the skipper summoned the game 
warden who loaded the buck aboard his 
automobile and carried it well out into the 
woods where it was released. 

When the “Sud Americano” recently 
made her maiden voyage to New York from 
Kiel, every officer and member of the crew 
arrived with a pleased and satisfied grin 
on their weather-beaten countenances. In- 
quiry proved that the ship’s mascot, “Olaf,” 
had been rescued from a watery grave. 
Olaf, an able-bodied sea-going cat, kept the 
galley and holds free from rats and mice. 
The Norwegian sailors loved him as did the 
ship’s master, Captain Bjor Boettger. One 
day Olaf finished up his morning rounds 
and lay on the deck amidships, catnapping. 
It was heavy weather, and all of a sudden 
a giant wave drove over the bow, swamping 
the deck. Olaf went down into the black 
flood, while the watch sounded the alarm, 
“Man overboard!” There is a tradition at 
sea that a lost mascot means a lost mem- 
ber of the crew shortly after. Even worse, 
a lost mascot on a maiden voyage spells 
constant disaster for the ship in the future. 
So Captain Boettger ordered the ship put 
about and called for volunteers. To a man, 
the entire watch volunteered. In record 
time a lifeboat was manned and Olaf’s fel- 
low seamen pulled hard at the oars, turn- 
ing the boat toward that small, dark object 
bobbing up and down in the big waves. Soon 
Olaf was lying on deck again, while two 
hefty Norwegian sailors were pumping air 
into the feline’s lungs and salt water out 
to the rhythmic up and down movements 
taught in first-aid manuals. 
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Noah and his ark would be perfectly at 
home in some of the fo’c’s’les of modern 
ships. From all accounts, the crews’ quar- 
ters on some ships are veritable menager- 
ies. When these sailors come with their 
pets ashore they frequently are confronted 
with restrictions about housing their pets. 
So the majority come to 25 South Street, 
New York, to the Seamen’s Church Insti- 
tute’s thirteen-story building where birds, 
mice and monkeys, if in cages, may be 
checked in the baggage department. Every 
effort is made so that the seamen’s pets re- 
ceive good care while their owners are on 
shore leave. The chaplains and social ser- 
vice workers are inclined to encourage the 
men who show such devotion to dumb pets, 
for it is indeed true that “one touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin” and a 
man who would rescue a stricken animal 
will also leap to instant duty when the call 
comes at sea for him to rescue passengers. 


Saves Fire-frightened Cows 
OSCAR H. ROESNER 


Some domestic animals, as cows and 
horses, have an almost insane desire, un- 
der the fright induced by a fire in their 
usual quarters, to dash back into the burn- 
ing building and thus become victims of 
the fire, even after having once been led 
to safety outside. How to prevent such 
an unhappy happening in the case of the 
burning of a livestock barn is a problem, 
but when a spectacular early morning fire 
destroyed a large barn on the Stanford- 
Vina ranch recently in California, the 
Swiss dairyman in charge of a herd of 60 
milk cows usually quartered in the struc- 
ture knew just what method to pursue to 
prevent his charges from becoming fright- 
ened and dashing back into the burning 
barn to their death. As the fire raged he 
stood by his herd and warbled and yodeled 
lustily, thus calming the animals to such 
an extent that not a bovine dashed back 
into the barn to destruction. The Swiss 
dairyman had remembered and put into use 
an old custom often found effective for 
saving animals frantic with fear during a 
fire in his old home land. 


Cats and dogs never talk about them- 
selves, but listen to you while you talk about 
yourself and keep up an appearance of 
being interested in the conversation. 


JEROME K. JEROME 


“SPOT” WATCHING HIS LUNCH 
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The Personality of a Cat 
CARRYLIZBETH JOY 


T HERE are cats and cats, just the 

same as there are people and people. 
There are some that are bright and intelli- 
gent, and even witty, having their own little 
ways and peculiarities; and there are others 
that are just cats. 

In a small but beautiful parlor in one 
of the finest hotels in Washington, D. C., 
I was entertaining an afternoon caller. 
The lady had brought me a very rare bou- 
quet and I held the flowers in my hand, 
while we were chatting. Soon I felt some- 
thing rubbing against my knee and pulling 
on the stems and leaves of my gift. I looked 
down, and there was a fine large, yellow 
and white cat, apparently very friendly but 
helping himself to my flowers. I rubbed 
and petted him and allowed him to stay 
and enjoy the bouquet with me. 

After the lady had gone, I took him in 
my arms and went out to the clerk. Lov- 
ing animals as I do, I was much interested, 
and asked him if the hotel really had a 
cat that had the privilege of the house, a 
most unusual thing. 

He said, “Well, Mrs. Jones, I will tell you 
the story of this cat. About seven years 
ago, one of the bell-boys saw a small kitten 
slip in at the revolving door, and as he 
didn’t seem inclined to go out, the boy 
gently pushed him downstairs thinking we 
would not allow him on this floor. But the 
little kitten did not seem at all a base- 
ment kit, for he was sure to come up when- 
ever he could possibly get the chance. 

He would geo along to the dining-room 
and insist on making friends with the head- 
waiter. As he grew a little older he grew 
bolder, and persisted in following the head- 
waiter whenever that dignitary ushered 
a person or party into the dining-room. It 
was very funny and cunning to see the 
cat walk deliberately in with the waiter, as 
if he were an assistant; then back to the 
door until another person wanted atten- 
tion. 

He finally was accepted as assistant 
head waiter, and was much petted and ad- 
mired by everyone. He seemed to know in- 
stinctively the time for serving, and was 
always at the door waiting. The story has 
been, and is told far and near, of our 
assistant cat, that has never for years 
been off duty, even for a day. 

Now everything went well with our much 
beloved Tom, until one day a very richly 
gowned, aristocratic look- 
ing lady sailed into the 
dining room. After she 
had been seated by the 
head-waiter she raised her 
head haughtily, adjusted 
her lorgnette and squinted. 

““Tyo you mean to say,’ 
she asked, ‘that that is 
really a cat that has fol- 
lowed us in? If so, have 
him removed at once.’ The 
waiter told her that it was 
a cat, and that he was the 
pet of the hotel, saying, 
‘He follows me always, 
and thinks he is the assist- 
ant waiter, I guess.’ 


BASKET “Really, call the pro- 
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prietor.’ 

“The proprietor came in and the lady in- 
formed him that she had taken one of his 
best suites for a month, ‘but, if that cat 
isn’t removed, I shall cancel the arrange- 
ment. It’s preposterous!’ 

“Very well, Madame, we surely can’t dis- 
charge our assistant. In these times of 
depression, he might not find another hotel 
where he would be treated so kindly and 
loved so well, and you, I know, can find 
many suites as good as ours. I am very 
sorry, but I think we will have to keep 
the cat’.” 


Two Kittens 


The kittens of our household now are two— 
Where late a solitary kitten played; 
“Horsefeathers” is the boy; less fair to 

view 
But stronger than the dainty feline maid 


His twin, “Miss Applesauce.” Dear imps 
in fur— 
With sudden sidewise leaps at feigned 
alarms 


They race, they roll, then cuddle down to 
purr 
And fall asleep in one another’s arms. 
These do not think in terms of “yours” and 
“mine’— 
Each lends a tongue to wash the others 
face; 
As one they mew, right comradely they 
dine 
From one deep dish. Such friendliness, 
pure grace 
And joy in living, none may know before 
He has two kittens tumbling round his floor. 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN in New York Times 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living, creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and sixteen new Bands of 
Mercy were reported during September. 
Of these, 33 were in New Hampshire, 32 
in Florida, 23 in Virginia, seven in Rhode 
Island, five each in New York, Pennsylvania 
and Vermont, two each in Massachusetts 
and Spanish Honduras, and one each in 
Georgia and Mississippi. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 203,620. 


Chicka D. D. 


MRS. H. A. DANNECKER 


Preacher of good-will and cheer 
When summer days have flown, 

Yow’ll never know how very near 
And dear to me you’ve grown. 


And since to serve a minister 
Is every host’s delight, 

I have prepared your dinner here; 
The gleaming snow so white 


Shall be your fairy-woven cloth, 
This stump shall be your table; 

So feast, you and your lady both, 
As much as you are able. 


Poor little foal of an oppressed race, 

I love the languid patience of thy face 

And oft with gentle hand I give thee bread 

And clap thy ragged coat, and pat thy head. 
S. T. COLERIDGE 


DOROTHY HELPED CATCH THE 
PIGS FOR THEIR FIRST PICTURE 
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Helio Ruiz and His Mercy 
Guards 


SHELBY E. SOUTHARD 


LTHOUGH press reports of the re- 

cent revolutions in Cuba may have 
caused us to think that human life itself 
was very cheap in that turbulent little 
island, the impression is a false one and 
even in her most hectic days the disturb- 
ances are mostly on the political checker- 
board. Conditions are so favorable that 
Cuba now has a well-organized and highly 
efficient society to combat cruelties to an- 
imals. 

A young man in Cienfuegos, Helio Ruiz 
Madrigal, a bank clerk, was moved to foster 
this project when he saw all around him 
the growing disregard of his people for the 
lives and feelings of animals. In his home 
town, he interested his young friends in a 
society to be called Mercy Guards. They 
dedicated themselves to stamping out cruel- 
ties and thoughtlessness wherever they 
came across them. It was purely local at 
first, but Ruiz wrote many letters to friends 
and the spirit of his fine undertaking has 
spread in many forms all over the island. 

The Mercy Guards have as their bitter- 
est fight their attempt to banish cock-fights. 
Since cock-pits are to be found in great 
numbers even in the smallest hamlet, and 
since many men make their living in no 
other way, the practice will be a hard one 
to fight. The people of the island have 
come to look on it as an approved sport, 
and because it has been present so long 
among them it is harder for them to see 
the gross inhumanity and barbarism the 
diversion causes. So the Mercy Guards 
have chosen the long slow way of under- 
mining the popularity of cock-fights. This 
way is by educating Cuba’s people to see 
that there is something despicable and un- 
worthy about this unwholesome amusement 
which seeks to make capital and sport of 
defenseless fowls. 

They are careful in their fight not to 
make themselves offensive by a rabid sup- 
port of what they seek. But in schools, 
public meetings, the press, and even in their 
own family circle, they never miss the 
chance to put in a telling blow against 
this evil. By always being courteous, and 
not leaving themselves open to ridicule — 
in short, by being gentlemen—they have 
robbed the powerful interests which oppose 
them of their only way of striking back. 
These interests, which make great profit 
off the sport, cannot poke fun at the young 
men for they have not left themselves vul- 
nerable. It is a level-headed, dispassionate, 
very intent fight that they are waging. 
“And we are likely to win,” Senor Ruiz 
told me, smilingly, when I talked with him 
not long ago. 

They do not confine their activities to 
cock-fights. The practice of chaining bril- 
liantly-colored birds to perches inside road- 
side lunchrooms or near the door to attract 
the trade has brought forth opposition. In 
some cities the practice has been banned 
by law as a result of their fight, and their 
gains in this particular have been of a 
substantial nature. 

I asked Senor Ruiz: “Do you think that 
Cubans really enjoy cock-fights?” 
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The dark eyes in his distinctly Latin face 
twinkled kindly as he replied: “There is 
no doubt in my mind that they do get a 
certain sort of pleasure from cock-fights, 
but think, what a finer, sweeter pleasure 
we are getting from curbing this thing! It 
is sweet to us for we are consciously de- 
fending some of God’s insignificant ones,” 
As the founder of the Mercy Guards spoke, 
his clear-eyed honesty gave added weight 
to his words. I came away from him know- 
ing that I had met a prince of a fellow 
who had taken on a big and thankless 
task that he was handling well. 


A Bumblebees’ Home 


MADGE HAINES MORRILL 


OU’RE going to get stung, if you 
don’t look out!” called my neighbor 
as I started to pick up her dust mop. 
“How can an old mop sting me?” I asked. 
“Well, look and see what’s in it.” 
“A bumblebees’ nest!” I exclaimed. “How 
did it get there?” 
“Oh, last fall I put the mop away be- 
tween some boxes on the back porch, and 


THE BUMBLEBEES’ NEST IN 
THE MOP 


today when I began moving things around 
out there I heard a loud buzzing. At first 
I thought I heard the ‘purr’ of a car, but I 
soon saw the bumblebees’ nest.” 

We examined the mop more closely, pull- 
ing back some of the woollen threads. There 
we saw bumblebees in all different stages 
of growth. There were wax cells, or baby 
cradles, fat little grubs, cocoons, pupae, 
and many small bumblebees, some just 
drying their wings. 

“Are you going to kill them?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“Oh, no!” she answered. “I don’t mind 
them renting my mop for I can get along 
without it for awhile, and next summer 
there will be more flowers for me to enjoy.” 

“You see,” she continued to explain, 
“some flowers, such as Red clover, depend 
upon bumblebees to carry their pollen. 
Without the bumblebees carrying the pollen 
the flowers are unable to bear seed.” 

“Then bumblebees are our friends?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, indeed!” she assured me. 

Then we took a picture of the mop so you 
could see the bumblebees’ nest. 
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With the 


BETSY MANN COLLINS 


Little monkey on a chain, 
Do you long for home again? 

Home, the cool green forests where 
You could romp without a care? 


Where you played with noisy brothers, 
Scratching some and scolding others 
In your funny monkey way ? 
Little fellow, would you say, 


“Take these awful clothes off, please, 
I can’t kill those pesky fleas! 
Sometimes I am tired, still 
I must do my master’s will. 


When I somersault he jerks 
My head until it scarcely works, 

And cuffs me if I don’t stand up 
And drop the pennies in his cup. 


Won’t somebody let me free? 
A z00 has more of liberty 
Than traveling with an organ-grinder— 
Won’t somebody, please, be kinder?” 


Marriage of Albert-Ross and Kitty-Wake 


All the answers are birds’ names and will be published on this 
page next month 


2. Who was the best man? _. 

4. Who made the bridegroom’s clothes? ............... ’ 

5. What kind of hat did the bridegroom wear? ............... The Heaviest Cat 

6. What did the bridegroom give the bride?.................... INY TINKER is the name of a remarkable cat in Essex, 

7. Who came in mourning? ....... England, says a writer in Catholic Young People’s 

8. What potentate attended the wedding? ......—.......... Friend. Everybody for miles around knows Tiny, 

9. The bride’s stout uncle was late. How did he arrive? 
9 and tourists driving through the community often stop their 

10. What did he do when he got thirsty? ................ a - : é 

11. Who came from the Garden of Eden? .................... cars to watch the pet on the little patch of lawn in front 

12. Who was the smartest there? ............................ of his mistress’ cottage. For this cat tips the scales at over 


13. Who was the most amused?. . .... 84pounds. He is believed by its owner, and many others, to be 
14. Who played some sweet music? .. _. the heaviest cat in the world. 

15. Who sang softly while it was played? oi 
16. What wine did they drink? ............ 
17. Who put their luggage on the train? ...... 
18. In what paper was the wedding announced? 


What strengthens Tiny’s claim to the championship in size 
is the fact that his claim has not been questioned by any cat 
owner, though his picture has appeared in many English maga- 


19. Who tore the paper up to make a tail of it?............ _. zines and newspapers. 

r4 
“4 a ee ee In reply to many hundreds of questioning letters, Miss Dur- 
22. Who prophesied they would have bad weather?............__ ham, the cat’s owner, explained that Tiny has never been fed 
23. What did the bridegroom call the bride?..................... any special diet intended to increase his bulk. He just grew 
24. What did the bride call the bridegroom? ................. along naturally until he attained his extraordinary size. 


He was not unusually large when first born — in fact he was 
oF. What did the bride do? ........................ ee 7 the smallest of a litter of six kittens. At the age of six months 


28, What did the bridegroom do? .......................... he was no different from other cats of his age; but from then 
29. The fly-horse was lame. Why?.......................... he began to grow remarkably, and it was not until recently 
ee Ss a that he stopped growing. For about six months now Tiny has 
31. A guest stole one of the presents. What happened to him?..... held his weight of 34 pounds and six ounces and it is probable 


32. How many birds can be married? ......................; that he has his growth — at last. 
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For John Galsworthy 
KARL FLASTER 


Give him a golden pen, O, God! and give 
Him but the whitest clouds to write upon. 
He needs no harp; in every heart shall live, 
His songs of love and life .. forever on.. 
* * * 


His songs of Life were made for humankind; 
His songs of Love, for those that cannot 
speak, ; 
And from his noble heart, he poured a kind 
And tender benediction on the weak. 


The horse, that feels the wrath of whip and 
spur; 
The bird, that flees the slaughter of the 
un; 
The “Sh ass; the faithful, starving cur... 
He pled their cause with the Eternal 
One... 


He branded the cruel cowardice of “sport,” 
That kills and maims to satisfy a whim, 
Nor reckons that before God’s Final Court, 
The beasts and birds shall show their 

wounds to Him! 
* * K 


Give him a golden pen, O, God! and give 
Him but the whitest clouds to write upon 

He needs no harp; in every heart shall live, 
His songs of love and life .. forever on.. 


When Friends Failed 


LESTER BANKS 


SHALL use my friend’s first name only, 

as what I have to say is a very per- 
sonal story. At the age of forty, Ronald 
found himself a morose and disappointed 
man, a deep-dyed pessimist, in his words. 
Disappointed in marriage twice, disillu- 
sioned by a sweetheart later, nearly ruined 
financially by a treacherous business part- 
ner, this man seemed to have just cause 
for misanthropy, if we ever do. 

Ronald had been wealthy until his bus- 
iness misfortune, and popular. He says 
that he lost at least two dozen “pals” with- 
in a week after the financial crash, and 
that others, as fast as they learned of the 
change in conditions, “forgot to be cordial.” 

Then Ronald made the mistake that most 
“sour” people owe their sourness to; he 
decided that there were no sincere people. 

He would have retained that viewpoint, 
too, had he stayed in the city, because he 
was too sore to give any new acquaintances 
a chance. But he gathered together the 
remnants of his fortune, enough to support 
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himself for the rest of his life, and retired 
to his hunting lodge, far back in the Cas- 
cades. 

He didn’t hunt, had never cared for it. 
He read and studied, wrote two books, one 
scientific, the other fiction, and spent much 
time “with the trees, the streams and an- 
imals.” Communion with Nature ripens 
a man peculiarly, makes him logical, re- 
flective, tolerant. The great tranquillizer, 
Nature, revealed to Ronald the pettiness of 
personal animosities, the uselessness of 
anger and revenge. 

His greatest pleasure was his association 
with the animals, and before many months 
had passed he had a collection, varying 
in degree of tameness, but all friendly. 

“The greatest lessons of my life,” says 
Ronald, “were taught me. in those three 
years in the wilds, and the greatest lesson 
of all was the value of kindness. Time 
after time, I found that most any wild 
creature will not only make friends with 
a man, but be a faithful pal. I cured a 
young bear of a bullet wound, inflicted by 
some careless hunter, and after the young- 
ster was well, he licked my hand like a dog, 
and liked nothing better than to lie around 
near the house. He’d eat out of my hand.” 

Animals became Ronald’s hobby—kind- 
ness to them and study of its effects. Their 
behavior toward each other interested him 
deeply, and their patience, fortitude, brav- 
ery and pitiful helplessness under some con- 
ditions. 

Unconsciously, the man was rebuilding 
his life. Often he reflected that perhaps 
he had been a little harsh in his human 
relations. Slowly the desire developed to 
mingle again with his own kind and try 
some of the behavior principles that he had 
learned from his dumb friends. 

“I felt my strength and wanted to try 
it,” Ronald says. “I knew that I could defy 
the world to hurt me again, for I had some- 
thing I had not possessed before, indes- 
cribable but no less dependable, a bulwark 
—understanding and tolerance that were 
simply too genuine and too big for destruc- 
tion. My advice to all the disgruntled and 
disappointed people is to get away from 
artificiality awhile, study nature and learn 
from the so-called ‘lower’ animals.” 

Ronald’s readjustment must be thorough, 
for he is again established satisfactorily in 
business and society. 


. 
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It was the Great Creator himself who 
made dogs too human—so human that some- 
times they put humanity to shame. 


LAURENCE HUTTON 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. : 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of..............++..- ase 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


to Animals’: that it is the second 
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The Husky Does His Past 
PERCY B. PRIOR 


WELVE years before assisting in the 

defeat of the Spanish Armada, Sir 
Martin Forbisher sailed with but a sal] 
crew to explore the Northwest Passage. 

From this event begins the story of man’s 
wrestlings with the white immensities of the 
North and South Poles. In the long history 
of polar exploration it is the husky or 
Eskimo dog that enabled man to achieve his 
greatest triumphs. 

This year explorers and scientists of forty 
nations have united in what may be called 
a mass attack on the two Polar regions, and 
the expeditions are just starting. Have you 
ever wondered why men brave the perils of 
the Great White Silence, which is well de- 
scribed as twelve million square miles of 
changing ice and snow with a death trap 
every mile? 

They venture forth to win secrets from 
the snow, which may be of incalculable bene- 
fit to the whole world. First, the weather. 
It is well known that the Polar weather 
of one year supplies the clue to our weather 
the next. If only long-range forecasts could 
be given, what joy there would be among 
the farmers. 

It is hoped also to find valuable informa- 
tion concerning the habits of fish, which 
will help fishermen the world over to ren- 
der their calling less precarious. And may- 
be some light will be thrown on the vast 
mineral wealth which lies close to the North 
Pole and might well prove the world’s future 
coal supply. 

In these modern days adventurers are 
greatly helped by airplanes, which enable 
the lay-out of the white expanses ahead to 
be obtained, and food supplies to be dumped 
here and there. ; 

But ground exploration alone can solve 
the problems of the frozen climes, and for 
this one ally of man—the dog—is indispens- 
able. When we think of the Arctic wastes 
we should always remember the great- 
hearted husky, whose strength of limb and 
unfaltering courage has saved many an ex- 
plorer from death. 

Perhaps, when the Great White Silence is 
finally conquered, a monument will rise from 
the snow, commemorating all those dogs 
who perished in blinding blizzards and hid- 
den crevasses, faithful to the last. 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office; 180 Longwood Av- 


nue. 
Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 

One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to cor- 
respond with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $10000 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 5000 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining 2000 Annual 10 


Children’s $0.75 
Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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